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Psychical Research and the Methods of Science 


The Fourth John William Graham Lecture 
on Psychic Science’ 


HORNELL HART 


During the past seventy-five years an increasing number of 
research reports have been published, offering evidence about occur- 
rences which cannot be fitted into the categories of natural science. 
These phenomena include telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, psy- 
chokinesis, and apparitions of the living, the dying, and the dead. 
The investigations have been carried on by individuals and groups 
who call themselves “psychical researchers” and “parapsychologists.” 
If such phenomena actually occur, they call for radical revision of 
the basic conceptions and principles of currently dominant scientific 
thought, and also of philosophy, religion, and ethics. 


In the August 26, 1955 issue of Science, the official news weekly 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 


1 This lecture was delivered at Brown University, on March 5, 1956. 
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George R. Price, a research associate in the Department of Medicine, 
University of Minnesota, challenged the research findings of two of 


the world’s leading parapsychologists. The title of his article was 
“Science and the Supernatural.” 


First, in his opening paragraph he made this statement: 

“Believers in psychic phenomena—such as telepathy, clair- 
voyance, precognition, and psychokinesis—appear to have won 
a decisive victory, and virtually silenced opposition. . . . During 
the last 15 years, scarcely a single scientific paper has appeared 
attacking the work of the parapsychologists” (p. 359a). 

Second, as to the significance of the findings of parapsychology, 
Dr. Price wrote: 

“. . . these findings (which challenge our very concepts of 
space and time) are—if valid—of enormous importance, both 
philosophically and practically . . .” (p. 359b). 

Third, as to whether the results reported by leading parapsy- 
chologists are due to clerical errors, sensory cues, or erroneous 
statistical methods, Dr. Price wrote: 

“Tam .. . completely convinced that some of [Dr. J. B.] 
Rhine’s work and most of [Dr. S. G.] Soal’s can be accounted 
for by no conceivable combination of such explanations” (p. 
362b). 

At first glimpse, these three statements might seem to point toward 
strong support of parapsychology. Believers in psychic phenomena, 
Dr. Price said, appear to have won a decisive fifteen-year victory. 
Is Dr. Price then convinced? No. Instead, he asserted that the 
conditions of the Rhine and Soal ESP experiments did not eliminate 
the possibility of fraud and self-delusion. He wrote: 

“My opinion concerning the findings of the parapsychologists 
is that many of them are dependent on clerical and statistical 
errors and unintentional use of sensory clues, and that all extra- 
chance results not so explicable are dependent on deliberate 
fraud or mildly abnormal mental conditions (360c).... I would 
want seven or eight confederates in order to imitate 170 Soal 
sittings” (p. 362c). 

When charges are made as sweeping and as grave as those pub- 
lished by Dr. Price, impugning the basic integrity of world-famous 
parapsychologists, two steps need to be taken. First, it is important 
to remind ourselves just what are the essential criteria of the 
scientific method. Second, a dispassionate and searching review of 
the facts is called for, in order to determine whether these two 
investigators—and scores of other parapsychologists and psychical 
researchers—have violated the canons of science, or whether, per- 


chance, it may be Dr. George Price himself who has broken the 
fundamental rules. 
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The Essentials of Science 


Five principles are hereby proposed, as constituting the indis- 
pensable essence of the scientific method of seeking truth: 


1. Factuality: Scientific conclusions can be achieved only on the 
basis of systematically collected and analyzed bodies of factual data. 


2. Verifiability: The traits of these data, if they are to be studied 
scientifically, must be defined in terms of observations and opera- 
tions, so explicitly specified that any competent person who observes 
the phenomena, or who experiments with them, will reach essen- 
tially the same identifications and rejections of given items as any 
other competent observer reaches. 

3. Predictive Hypotheses: Generalizations about relationships be- 
tween traits in the data must be such as can be reduced to hypo- 
thetical predictions as to the probabilities of operationally and obser- 
vationally stated sequences between them. Informally stated, this 
third principle means that the findings of any really scientific 
investigator must be such as can be put into the form: “If you do 
this, the chances are that that will happen: try it and see!” 

4. Skeptical Testing of Hypotheses: Such hypotheses are to be 
regarded with scientific skepticism, being used merely as tools for 
arriving at more reliable predictions. Before being announced as 
valid scientific conclusions, they must be tested rigorously by statis- 
tical analysis and (wherever practicable) by controlled experiments. 
The tests must be such as to exclude all reasonably plausible alterna- 
tive hypotheses. 

5. Open-minded Discussion and Research on Controversial Issues: 
When a controversy arises between scientists with regard to a 
significant question, the scientific procedure for interested persons 
is to test the alternatives open-mindedly. 

If the above five principles are acceptable as criteria for scientific 
methods, let us now examine the extent to which they have been 
observed or violated by leading psychical researchers and by their 
leading opponents. Since the field is wide, and the time is brief, 
let us concentrate primarily on two of the most significant types of 
purported psychical phenomena—namely, telepathy and apparitions. 


The Telepathy Controversy 


In England, in 1882, under the presidency of Professor Henry 
Sidgwick, of Cambridge University, the Society for Psychical Re- 
search (S.P.R.) was founded in London by a group of distinguished 
leaders of British thought. One of the subjects which it particularly 
investigated was telepathy, which was defined thus: 

“Transmission of thoughts or feelings [in which] the mind 
of one human being has affected the mind of another, without 
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speech uttered, or word written, or sign made ;—has affected 


it, that is to say, by other means than through the recognized 
channels of sense.’”? 


The last phrase in that definition indicates that telepathy is to be 
regarded (if it exists) as a form of extrasensory perception (ESP). 

A second form of ESP must be distinguished from telepathy. 
Suppose that you imagined one playing card after another, and 
some friend of yours guessed correctly (most of the time) what 
card you were thinking of. That would be telepathy. But suppose 
that you shuffled the deck, and before either of you had looked at 
the card order, your friend wrote down a list of the fifty-two 
cards, in practically the same order in which they were afterwards 
found to be arranged in the deck. That would be clairvoyance. It 
may be defined as becoming aware of physical facts beyond any 
knowledge provided by, or derived from, the physical senses. 

One of the most fundamental assumptions—not only of mechan- 
istic materialism but also of practically all the dominant scientific 
thinking of today—is that nothing gets into consciousness except 
through the senses. 

But if any form of ESP actually exists, then this basic assumption 
of dominant psychology is invalid. If telepathy and clairvoyance do 
occur, then intuition may include knowledge which came from other 
sources than sensory experience. The controversy about telepathy is 
thus a truly momentous one. 

In recapitulating the explorations which have been made into this 
highly significant problem, the first question is whether any really 
scientific investigations have been made on the subject. Have any 
studies been carried out which would fulfill the first and the fourth 
of our five criteria—namely, those requiring systematic bodies of 
factual data, and the statistical and experimental testing of hy- 
potheses? Let us list a few such investigations. 

Long before the Society for Psychical Research had been founded, 
various qualitative experiments in telepathy had been carried out in 
many different countries, and at many different dates. But while 
these qualitative studies, in many cases, were highly convincing to 
those who observed them closely, they lacked statistical conclusive- 
ness because it is so difficult in such researches to rule out the “null 
hypothesis” of chance. The possibility of hitting accidentally upon 
an idea which is supposed to be transmitted telepathically is im- 
possible to calculate unless a definite number of alternatives is used, 


and unless the different alternative symbols are presented impartially, 
at random. 


2Edmund Gurney, Frederic W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore, Phantasms 
of the Living, Triibner and Co., London, 1886, Vol. I, p. xxxv. 
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For this reason experimenters for telepathy began early to use 
playing cards and other limited series of numbers or symbols to be 
transmitted. Ten outstanding investigations of this sort were made 
before Dr. Rhine published his first report. Each one of these pre- 
Rhine studies, taken by itself, was enough to rule out the hypothesis 
that the reported results were due to chance. 


Extrasensory Perception at Duke University. In 1934, Dr. Rhine 
published a report on ESP experiments at Duke University up to 
that date. In 1940 a group of scientists, under his lead, brought out 
the book Extrasensory Perception After Sixty Years.4 This definitive 
study conformed, in high degree, to the essentials of the scientific 
method. 


First, as to systematically collected and analyzed bodies of factual 
data, it summarized the results of 142 separate reports of para- 
psychological research, involving more than 3,600,000 trials.5 More 
than 60 per cent of the reported results had come from other places 
than the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University. 


Second, the hypothesis of extrasensory perception had been sub- 
jected to tests which had rigorously excluded such alternative 
hypotheses as chance, sensory clues, clerical errors, and fraud.‘ 


Third, as to controversies with those who doubted ESP, persons 
who criticized the telepathy hypothesis were urged to submit full 
statements of their objections. These are presented in the book.’ 
They are given full consideration and the objections are fully ex- 
cluded by the experimental procedures and results. The hypothesis 
of direct perception, beyond the physical senses, is the only valid 
explanation that thorough scientific study has been able to offer. 


Dr. S. G. Soal’s Reports on ESP Experiments. At this point, Dr. 
Soal’s work comes into the story. In 1954 the Yale University Press 
published a book entitled Modern Experiments in Telepathy by 
S. G. Soal and F. Bateman.’ This is the Dr. Soal whose significant 
ESP results Dr. George R. Price has repudiated. From 1911 to 
1954, Soal had been a Lecturer in Pure Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of London. From 1927 to 1934 he devoted himself to a series 
of exploratory inquiries into ESP. None of these produced encourag- 


3J. B. Rhine, Extrasensory Perception, Boston Society for Psychic Research, 
1934. 

4J. G. Pratt, J. B. Rhine, Burke M. Smith, Charles E. Stuart, and Joseph 
Greenwood, Extrasensory Perception After Sixty Years: A Critical Appraisal 
of the Research in Extrasensory Perception, New York, Henry Holt, 1940. 

5 Op. cit., p. 78. 

6 Ibid., pp. 90-105. 

7 Tbid., pp. 213-241. 

8 For the most evidential sections of this book, see pp. 120-149, 192-198, and 
284-294. 
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ing results. When Rhine published his first report on experiments in 
extrasensory perception, Soal expressed skepticism, and made critical 
comments which in effect rejected Rhine’s conclusions. Soal under- 
took a repetition of the card-calling tests for ESP, but at the termina- 


tion of this research in 1939, he found that his results apparently 
could be ascribed to chance. 


Then Whately Carington insisted that Soal re-examine his experi- 
mental data for what is known as the “displacement effect.”” He found 
that two of his subjects, Basil Shackleton and Gloria Stewart, had 
been guessing successfully, not the card which was the ESP target 
at the moment, but either the card which had just previously been 
the target, or the one which was about to be selected as the next 
target. Following up this finding, Soal, joined now by Mrs. K. M. 
Goldney, undertook new experiments with Shackleton, with elaborate 
precautions and safeguards. Week after week for a period of two 
years, right through the worst of the London blitz, they continued 
their experiments, and obtained extrachance results that were re- 
markably persistent over a long series of trials. 


Skepticism Before Price. In spite of the overwhelming proofs of 
telepathy and of other ESP phenomena which kept emerging from 
1882 onward, psychologists and other scientists kept asserting their 
skepticism. For example, Professor Edward B. Titchener, head of 
the Department of Psychology at Cornell University, said in 1898: 
“No scientifically-minded psychologist believes in telepathy.”? Similar 
statements were made by Professor Joseph Jastrow in 1900—the 
year in which he was President of the American Psychological 
Association,!° and in 1910 by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, founder, at 
Johns Hopkins University, of the first laboratory in America for 
experimental psychology, and later President of Clark University." 


In 1917, Professor John Edgar Coover of Stanford University 
published the results of experiments which he had undertaken to 
test the reality of extrasensory perception.!? After obtaining 10,000 
guesses from 100 students of 40 playing cards (a deck without 
court cards), he announced that his results were negative. He 
obtained this negative result by using clairvoyant guesses as the 
basis for comparison with telepathic guesses. If Coover had pooled 
the clairvoyant and the telepathic guesses, the results would be 
generally regarded as statistically significant. Moreover, he would 


9 Science, Vol. 8, 1898, p. 896. 
10 Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 57, 1900, p. 457. 


11 [niroduction by G. Stanley Hall, to Studies in Spiritism, by Amy E. 
Tanner, 1910, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 


12 John Edgar Coover, Experiments in Psychical Research, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. 
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have found that the successes of his student No. 25 would have 
occurred by chance only about once in a million trials. At least 
three others of his students obtained results, each of which were 
sufficient in themselves to rule out the chance hypothesis. 
In 1940 the Scientific Monthly published an article by Sumner 
Boyer Ely which concluded as follows: 
“There has never been any evidence produced which would 
warrant the belief that there is such a thing as telepathy... . 
We can positively say that no mind has ever yet communicated 
with another mind other than through ordinary sensory 
channels.”’!3 
The author of that denial was Professor of Engineering at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He violated scientific principles 
in two basic respects. First, he asserted a universal negative, which 
in the nature of things is unprovable. Second, in view of the 
significant experimental results which had already been reported, he 
asserted “there has never been any evidence .. .” 


Was Dr. Price Scientific or Anti-Scientific? 


Between Ely, the engineer at Carnegie Institute, and Price, the 
research associate at Minnesota University, came the fifteen-year 
gap in critical attacks which Dr. Price lamented. Let us now 
examine, somewhat more carefully, the basis for his attack on Dr. 
Rhine’s and Dr. Soal’s experimental findings. 

In considering the above charges, five basic facts must be borne 
in mind. The first point to note is that, after making his accusation, 
Dr. Price stated that he had no evidence to support it. He wrote: 

“Since I know of no evidence . . . showing that Soal did or 
did not cheat, all that I am trying to do. . . is to demonstrate 
that Soal could have cheated if he wanted to, and that therefore 
we should demand better evidence than his before we believe 
in the supernatural” (p. 363c). 

Second, since (as he admits) he had no evidence to support his 
charges, why did Dr. Price venture to make them? His own explana- 
tion was based frankly on dogma. He founded his entire argument 
on the assumed axiom that science can know nothing except a 
mechanistic universe. Anything not mechanistic he regarded as 
supernatural, and hence as utterly incredible (p. 361c). 

The third basic fact to be noted is that if parapsychological 
phenomena must inherently be suspect because not conforming to 
the mechanistic conception of the universe, then not merely Dr. Rhine 


13 Sumner Boyer Ely, “Telepathy, a Survey,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. 50, 
1940, p. 171. 
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and Dr. Soal but also all the leaders in psychical research must have 
been deceivers, psychopaths, or stupid dupes. Dr. Price is, in effect, 
accusing a long roster, including professors in many of the leading 
universities of the United States, Great Britain, and Europe, men 
who have been honored presidents of some of the most distinguished 
scientific and scholarly organizations in the world. Between 1920 and 
1940, ESP research reports had been published by forty-eight psy- 
chologists, who had used twenty-seven college and university labora- 
tories in making their investigations. If Dr. Price is right, any of 
these experimenters who reported results favorable to the ESP 
hypothesis must have been either grossly deceived or dishonest. 


A fourth fact to be borne in mind is that Dr. Price’s demand for 
experimental evidence, repeatable on order, is so utterly unrealistic 
for many types of uncontrollable data that if it were accepted, it 
would (according to Price’s standards) nullify great areas of 
astronomy, anthropology, and other well-established sciences. What 
he demands is that the phenomena in question be produced on order, 
under the conditions demanded by a hostile jury. He wrote: 


“What is needed is something that can be demonstrated to 
the most hostile, pig-headed, and skeptical of critics. . . . the 
only answer that will impress me is an adequate experiment... 
just one good experiment” (pp. 365b and 367a). 


Now suppose that a disbeliever were to say to an astronomer who 
had reported having observed meteorites: “I believe you are a fraud. 
Just show me and my hostile friends, next Thursday at 10:00 p.M., 
one stone falling out of the sky!” 


Or suppose that someone believed that no Neanderthal men ever 
lived in the Old Stone Age. He might say to the anthropologists: 
“Just take me and my hostile associates out on next Friday, and 
dig up a Neanderthal skull under conditions which prove beyond 


any question that the owner of that skull lived 25,000 years or 
more ago!” 


When the results of research are challenged, the criteria of science 
do require that patient and persistent repetition of specified research 
operations shall, in the long run, produce results consistent with 
those claimed. But this requirement has been met over and over 


again, decade after decade, by scores of independent psychical re- 
searchers. 


A fifth fact to be borne in mind is that no matter what proofs 
were offered, Dr. Price could still claim that the results were 
fallacious. He himself has not proposed to engage in psychical re- 
search. Therefore, he would have to accept the testimony of other 
observers. But by his own announced principles, any phenomenon 
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which does not conform to his mechanistic specifications must ipso 
facto be supernatural. His disbelief in parapsychology can always 
be defended and reinforced by simply claiming that any new re- 


searches favorable to psi were due to intentional or unconscious 
fraud. 


If such a process were followed without restraint, it would obvi- 
ously develop rapidly into paranoia. If every scientist felt free to 
rebut his opponents without producing a shred of evidence, no proof 
of anything would be possible. Therefore, among the mores of 
science, the principle has emerged that if one disagrees with the 
findings of another researcher, the acceptable method of refuting 
him is to repeat his announced procedures—with additional safe- 
guards if necessary—and to announce one’s own results for im- 
partial comparison with the disputed findings. Dr. Price appears to 
have violated this canon of democratic science. 


Apparitions as Empirical Data 


Up to this point we have been exploring the principles of scientific 
research as applied to experiments in telepathy—or, more generally, 
to experiments in extrasensory perception. We now turn to a still 
more controversial subject, which lies within the territory of 
psychical research rather than of parapsychology. This is the ques- 
tion of the reality and the significance of apparitions of the living, the 
dying, and the dead. How do the methods of science apply to this 
area of psychical research? 


No thinking deserves to be called scientific unless it is founded 
upon systematic data. The true scientist is distinguished from the 
mere theorist by the fact that the scientist analyzes a clearly specified 
body of clearly defined facts. The study of apparitions certainly 
qualifies as science under the above criterion. In psychical research, 
systematic collection and analysis of case reports of apparitions has 
been under way for more than seventy years. 


In 1886, Edmund Gurney, Frederic W. H. Myers, and Frank 
Podmore published their classic work Phantasms of the Living. In 
the course of their inquiry 5705 persons were questioned. The testi- 
mony proved that phantasms (impressions, voices, or figures) of 
persons undergoing some crisis—especially death—were perceived 
by their friends and relatives with a frequency which mere chance 
could not explain.!4 In 1889, a committee of the S.P.R. followed up 
this inquiry on a larger scale. Seventeen thousand persons were 


14 Phantasms of the Living, Triibner and Co., London, 1886, Vol. 1, p. LXVI. 
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canvassed. They reported having seen 352 apparitions of living per- 
sons and 163 of dead persons.}5 

From 1900 to 1923, Camille Flammarion, the famous French 
astronomer, kept collecting psychical phenomena, including a large 


proportion of apparitional cases. He published his results in four 
books.!¢ 


In 1920 Mrs. Henry Sidgwick classified and analyzed cases which 
had been printed in the Journal of the S.P.R. since 1886.!” This 
collection included many well-authenticated apparitional cases. 


Out of the long series of previous scientific studies of apparitions 
(of which the ones just cited are outstanding examples) there 
emerged in 1955 a report which applied modern statistical techniques 
to a collection of 165 apparitions of various types.!* This study was 
entitled “Six Theories About Apparitions.” It developed out of 
papers which were presented at international conferences at the 
University of Utrecht in 1953 and at Cambridge University in 1955. 
Between those conferences, this investigation was promoted by forty- 
eight collaborators from twelve countries, who developed the Inter- 
national Project for Research on ESP Projection. They carried on 
creative discussion by correspondence, by means of which they 
clarified the basic definitions, helped to develop an Evidentiality 
Rating Scale, criticized each other’s ideas about apparitions, and 
added new cases to the collection on which the study was based. 


A Collectively Perceived Apparition of a Dead Man 


The 165 cases used in this study include reports of apparitions of 
persons who had been dead for days, weeks, or even years, appari- 
tions of persons who were at or near the point of death, and appari- 
tions of persons who were still living. As an example of a well- 
authenticated case of a collectively perceived apparition of a man 
known to be dead, let us consider the following :!9 


In June, 1931, Samuel Bull, by occupation a chimney-sweep, 
died in his cottage in Ramsbury, Wilts., England. His aged 
widow continued to live in the same cottage with a grandson, 


an on the Census of Hallucinations,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X, 1894, 
pp. 30-44. 

16 Camille Flammarion, The Unknown, Harper & Bros., New York, 1900; 
Death and Its Mystery, 1922, Ibid; Before Death, 1922, Ibid; After Death, 
Century Co., New York, 1923. 

17 “Phantasms of the Living,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIII, 1923, pp. 23-429. 

18 Hornell Hart, “Six Theories About Apparitions,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 50, 
1956, pp. 153-239. 

19 A more detailed account of this case was presented in the January 1953 


number of this JouRNAL pp. 13-14. It was first published in the S.P.R. Journal, 
Vol. XXVII, 1932, pp. 297-304. 
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James Bull, twenty-one years of age. In August, 1931, a 
daughter, Mrs, Edwards, gave up her own home and came 
with her husband and five children to live with the widow for 
the purpose of looking after her. 

Some time in or after February, 1932, Mrs. Edwards saw 
the deceased man ascend the stairs and pass through a closed 
door into the room, then unused, in which he had died. Almost 
immediately after Mrs. Edwards saw the apparition, James Bull 
also saw it. Later all the members of the family saw the appari- 
tion. Even the five-year-old girl recognized it as “Grandpa 
Bull.” The appearances continued at frequent intervals until 
about April 9th. Whenever the apparition was seen all the 
persons present were able to see it. 


Apparitions of the Dying 


The case which has just been cited involved an apparition of a 
person who had been dead for months. Let us now consider a 
representative case of an apparition at the moment of death :?° 

On January 3, 1856, Joseph Collyer was in command of the 
steamer Alice, which was moored alongside the levee on the 
Mississippi River just above New Orleans. Joseph had retired 
to his berth for the night. Another steamer bore down upon the 
Alice and Joseph was called. He ran onto the deck, clothed only 
in his nightgown. The other steamer collided with the Alice. 
The concussion caused the flagstaff to fall with great violence, 
striking Joseph’s head and actually dividing the skull. This, of 
course, caused instant death. 

On that same night, Joseph’s mother, Anne E. Collyer, at her 
home in Camden, New Jersey, had a remarkable experience which 
she reported to another son in a letter dated March 27, 1861. 

“On the 3rd of January, 1856, I did not feel well, and retired 
to bed early. Some time after, I felt uneasy and sat up in bed; 
I looked around the room, and, to my utter amazement, saw 
Joseph standing at the door, looking at me with great earnest- 
ness, his head bandaged up, a dirty night-cap on, and a dirty 
white garment on, something like a surplice. He was much dis- 
figured about the eyes and face. It made me quite uncomfortable 
the rest of the night. The next morning, Mary came into my 
room early. I told her that I was sure I was going to have bad 
news from Joseph. I told all the family at the breakfast table; 
they replied: ‘It was only a dream, and all nonsense,’ but that 
did not change my opinion.” 

Joseph’s brother, Robert H. Collyer, M.D., who lived in London, 
reported in a letter dated April 15, 1861, that he had obtained the 
details about Joseph’s death from another brother, William, “who 


20 Phantasms of the Living, Vol. I, 1886, pp. 204-6. 
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was on the spot at the time of the accident.” In October, 1857, 
Robert visited the United States, and learned from his mother about 
her experience. Her account was corroborated to him at that time 
by his father and his four sisters. On May 12, 1884, one of the 
surviving sisters wrote a letter of corroboration. 


Camden, where Mrs. Collyer saw the apparition, is over 1,000 
miles distant from the scene of the accident. The difference in time 
is one hour. Dr. Collyer stated that his father, who was a scientific 
man, calculated the difference of longitude between Camden and 
New Orleans, and found that the apparition occurred at the exact 
time of Joseph’s death. 


His mother had never seen Joseph attired as his apparition ap- 
peared to be. One curious fact is that the bandaging of the head did 
not take place until hours after the accident. William informed 
Robert that Joseph’s head was nearly cut in two by the blow, and 


that his face was dreadfully disfigured, and the nightdress much 
soiled. 


An Apparition of a Living Person 


For comparison with the samples which have just been given of 
an apparition of a dead man and an apparition of a man at the 
moment of death, consider the following example of an apparition 
of a man who was still very much alive. The experience was re- 
ported by a bachelor farmer named Walter E. McBride, who lived 
near Indian Springs, Indiana.?! 


On December 23, 1935, McBride had been concerned during 
the entire day about his father. He was under the impression 
that his father might be ill. Shortly after retiring, at about 
eight o’clock that evening, he found himself floating in the 
room, in a whitish light which cast no shadows. He said that 
he was wide-awake at the time. After moving upward to a 
certain height, his body turned vertical, and looking downward 
he saw his physical body lying on the bed. 

He found that he was floating upward through the building. 
The ceiling and floor failed to stop him. Almost at once he 
realized that he was moving through the air toward the north, 
and he seemed to know he was going to his old home several 
miles away. Passing through the walls of his father’s house, he 
stood at the foot of the bed in which he saw his father reclining. 


21 Sylvan Muldoon and Hereward Carrington, The Phenomena of Astral 
Projection, Rider and Co., London, 1951, pp. 186-187. In the lecture as 
delivered, the case cited at this point was taken from Isaac K. Funk’s The 
Psychic Riddle, Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1907, pp. 179-185, but since 
that case was cited in this JournaL for October, 1954, p. 133, the McBride 
case has been substituted here. 
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His father’s eyes were fixed upon him and he seemed to be 
surprised, but he did not seem to hear when McBride spoke to 
him. The knowledge came to McBride that his father was well, 
whereupon he found himself traveling back to his bedroom. He 
again saw his own body, still lying on the bed where he had 
left it. Re-entering his physical self, he was instantly alert, with 
no feeling of drowsiness. Throughout this projected excursion, 
McBride was aware of a presence, which he was unable to 
identify, but which he subsequently came to regard as a guide. 


Upon recovering possession of his physical body, McBride 
got up, made a light, and wrote down the time and the account 
of what he had experienced. Two days later, on Christmas 
Day, 1935, he visited his father, who verified his experience by 
saying he had seen McBride, just as he had stood at the foot 
of the bed. The father, moreover, had written down the time of 
his vision, and it tallied with the time put down previously by 
the projectionist. Mrs. J. E. Wires and her son, Earl, of Shoals, 
Indiana, were also visiting the senior McBride at the time. On 
February 25, 1938, they each signed the following statement: 
“T can vouch that the above-described meeting and discussion 
did take place.” 


Some Reported Facts about ESP Projection 


The out-of-the-body experience in the case just cited was an 
example of what has been called ESP projection. Among the data 
dealt with in the “Six Theories” study, there are forty-one eviden- 
tial cases of ESP projection. 


Most of the conscious apparitions of living persons have occurred 
spontaneously. But ESP projection has also been produced experi- 
mentally by three broad types of methods. The first type includes 
cases in which people, by means of concentration, have sent out their 
own apparitions, without advance warning, to be seen by some loved 
person or friend. At least fifteen evidential cases of this type have 
been published. A second type of experimental ESP projection 
consists in hypnotizing a suitable subject, and then directing him or 
her to go out from the physical body and make observations at a 
distance which can later be verified. At least twenty evidential cases 
of this type have been published. Third, in at least twelve cases, 
persons have succeeded in consciously and deliberately leaving their 
physical bodies, and in bringing back evidential accounts of what 
they had observed at the places to which they projected themselves.” 


22 See “ESP Projection: Spontaneous Cases and the Experimental Method,” 
by Hornell Hart, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1954, pp. 121-146. 
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Do Apparitions of the Living Have Objective Reality? 


Back in the 1880’s, Edmund Gurney advocated the hypothesis that 
apparitions are merely hallucinations, created by the unconscious 
mind of the percipient, under telepathic stimulation, and projected 
into the outer world in somewhat the same way that deeply hyp- 
notized persons project the delusory images suggested to them by 
the hypnotist. This hypothesis of Gurney’s can be excluded at once 
on the basis of the traits which have been observed and tabulated 
for the 165 cases in our collection. 


1. Apparitions and their accessories are semi-substantial in the 
sense that they tend to have the following characteristics, as enum- 
erated in the “Six Theories” paper: 


(a) They are often described as “solid,” “real,” or the like, 
and their visible details are often said to be vivid. 


(b) They are often perceived tactually and audibly as well as 
visibly, and these three kinds of perception are consistent with 
one another. 


(c) As thus perceived, they appear to be _ recognizably 
similar to—and often identical in appearance with—material 
human bodies and physical objects. 


(d) Their observed details may be otherwise unknown to any 
living person, and yet may prove to be verifiably correct. 


(e) They are seen in normal perspective, both when stationary 
and when moving; they may be reflected in mirrors, may 
obscure other objects and be obscured by other objects, and in 


other ways they fit into the physical environment as physical 
objects do. 


(f) They are seen collectively by two or more persons at the 


same time, in more than half of the cases in which two or more 
persons are in a position to see them. 


2. On the other hand, apparitions and their accessories are only 


semi-substantial, in the sense that they tend to have the following 
characteristics : 


(a) Their visibility is erratic, in that they are likely to appear 
or disappear suddenly and inexplicably, to fade in or out, to be 
self-luminous, and to be invisible, in some cases, to people who 
would see them if they were physically embodied. 


(b) They may pass through solid walls or locked doors. 


(c) They may rise into the air without physical support, and 
may glide instead of walk. 


(d) They may communicate ideas without words, gestures, or 
other symbols—i.e., telepathically. 
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What about the Clothes which Apparitions Wear? 


After reading the preliminary draft of this lecture, Professor 
Ducasse raised a question which deserves more extended discussion 
than this lecture hour permits. He asked how the clothes, accessories, 
and so forth, of apparitions fit in with the view that an apparition is 
a temporarily detached subtle part of the organism of the appearer. 


Let us face briefly but candidly the facts involved. First, appari- 
tions almost always are seen as being clothed in garments suitable to 
the occasion—clothing such as helps to convey the central idea 
which the apparition represents. Second, apparitions quite often are 
seen as carrying a handbag, walking stick, or other appropriate 
object, and sometimes appear to be on horseback, in a carriage, or 
in an automobile. Third, the chief apparition is quite often accom- 
panied by the apparition of another person, of a dog, or of some 
other apparently living animal. Fourth, when the chief apparition 
disappears, the clothing, accessories, and accompanying apparitions 
disappear. These four facts have to be taken into account in formulat- 
ing any hypothesis which can be accepted as explaining the nature 
of the central apparition. 

A few moments ago (p. 98) six traits were listed which indicate 
that apparitions are semi-substantial, and then four other traits were 
listed as showing that apparitions are only semi-substantial. Much 
these same characteristics show that the accessories and the accom- 
panying apparitions are also semi-substantial. These facts may be 
summed up by observing that apparitions involve semi-substantial 
replicas not merely of the physical body of the appearer, but also of 
clothing and other physical objects, and quite often also of the 
physical bodies of other persons and of animals. 

These observed facts obviously have implications as related to 
philosophy in general. The controversy between materialists and 
idealists, if discussed competently and adequately, must take account 
of these facts about apparitional objects. But it is not merely appari- 
tions which force this difficult problem upon us. The well-authen- 
ticated fact that dreams have quite frequently been shared tele- 
pathically presents one with very much the same sort of problem. 


Are Apparitions of the Living Mere Mechanical 
Marionettes, or are they Vehicles of 
Conscious Selves? 


Some eminent specialists in this field, even while acknowledging 
that apparitions are objectively real, have held the hypothesis that 
apparitions of the living are mere marionettes, something like a 
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three-dimensional motion-picture image, but that these apparitions 
have an objective reality, half-way between mind and matter, and 
that they are produced by the present or past activity of the un- 
conscious mind of the person whose apparition is seen. This is a 


theory which was suggested by Professor H. H. Price, of Oxford 
University, in 1939.73 


But when apparitions of living persons are studied thoroughly 
and openmindedly, it becomes clear that they cannot be accounted for 
as mere unconscious puppets. These are some of the reasons: 

1. Apparitions of the living adjust themselves purposefully to 
the material world. They often enter through open doors, ascend 
or descend stairs, and sit in chairs. 

2. Apparitions of the living usually also adjust themselves 
purposefully to the living people who see them. They approach 
people, look at them, sometimes reach out to them, and often 
speak to them. 

3. Apparitions of the living frequently show active purpose, 
interest, love, concern, and sometimes hate, for the people to 
whom they appear. 

4. Most decisive of all, apparitions of living persons are often 


vehicles from within which the “I’’-thinking consciousness looks 
out. 


Not mere puppets, but active, purposeful instruments of conscious, 
living selves, is what we find in these cases of apparitions of the 
living. 

Credulous spiritualists and credulous materialists both provide 
examples of how one may become victimized by dogmatic beliefs. If 
one adopts survival as a dogma, it becomes easy and natural to 
accept and believe any alleged data which fit in with that hypothesis, 
and to reject or ignore any purported evidence which seems incon- 
sistent with it. On the other hand, the dogmatic materialist may be 
so carried away with his tentative conclusions that he may even go 
as far as Professor Edwin G. Boring, of Harvard University, went 
when he claimed that he had succeeded “in explaining consciousness 
out of existence,” and that he had proved that “private experience 
does not exist. . . .”*4 If eminent psychologists can claim to prove 
that there is no such thing as consciousness, how much easier for 
dogmatic materialists to prove to their own satisfaction that there is 
no such thing as conscious existence beyond the grave. 


23 Presidential Address: “Haunting and the Psychic Ether Hypothesis,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1939, pp. 326-328. 


24 Edwin G. Boring, “A Psychological Function is the Relation of Suc- 


cessive Differentiations of Events in the Organism,” Psychological Review, 
Vol. 44, 1937, p. 459. 
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Both of these extremes are avoided by those who use the strict 
methods of science, such as we have defined earlier in this lecture. 
Such scientists examine and test all the hypotheses which give any 
reasonable promise of explaining the data. 


The first fact to take account of here is that apparitions of the 
dead are essentially similar in character to conscious apparitions of 
the living. That was one of the most clear-cut findings reported at 
the Cambridge Conference. In the study presented there, the per- 
centage frequencies of forty-four traits were tabulated for each of 
these two types of apparitions. The forty-four traits included those 
already referred to which show that apparitions are semi-substantial, 
and also the ones which show that apparitions are only semi- 
substantial. A rigorous statistical analysis reveals the fact that, of 
the variance which occurs in the frequencies of traits of apparitions 
of the dead and the dying, 94 per cent is accounted for by the same 
factors which account for the variance of the frequencies of those 
same traits among conscious ESP projections of the living. A 
similarity as close as that thus demonstrated between apparitions of 
the living and apparitions of the dead would not occur by mere 
chance once in ten to the 150th power. 


But pause for a moment to realize what this means. In our 
analysis of the evidence about apparitions of the living we were 
driven to the conclusion that such apparitions often serve as vehicles 
for the consciousness of the person represented—that they can be 
active, purposeful instruments of conscious, living selves. If this 
is true also of apparitions of the dead, then survival beyond the 
grave has been demonstrated. Are we prepared to accept that con- 
clusion ? 


Testing whether Apparitions of the Dead are Conscious 


Our findings about apparitions are based upon fairly complex 
statistical analyses. Let us now interpret these statistical findings 
in more common-sense terms. First let me ask you a question: “How 
do you know that anyone (except yourself) is objectively real? How 
can you prove that the people whom you love, or with whom you 
work day by day, are actually real people, with conscious purposes, 
hopes, and loves? How can you prove that they are not mere figures 
in some very vivid dream which you have been dreaming?” That 
question states an old, old philosophical problem, called “Solipsism.” 
If you want to be strictly logical about it, you can not prove that 
other people are independent personalities, as you yourself are an 
independent personality. 
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What almost everyone does is to accept a common-sense answer 
to this problem. Most of us take it for granted that other people are 
just as real as we are, and that our friendships, our loves, our 
partnerships, and all the rest of our working relations with our 
fellow human beings are just as real as they appear to be. That 
seems to be the only sane thing to believe. But, if we are sternly 
scientific about it—if we insist upon rigorous proof—we find our- 
selves driven to admit that the reality of other people is only a 
working hypothesis, which is excluded, by definition of “proof,” 
from being proved with the kind of mathematical certainty with 
which we can prove that two times two make four, or that the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the sum 
of the squares on the two legs. 


In science, an hypothesis is true to the extent that it works. 
Science consists very largely in the testing of working hypotheses. 
A working hypothesis means a belief tested in practice. If an 
hypothesis proves to be useful, it is to that extent validated. Now take 
the working hypothesis that apparitions of the dead are objectively 
real, not mere figments of the imagination, and that they have con- 
scious purposes, hopes, and loves. How can we test it? Let us apply 
three of the same kinds of tests which we actually use, in a common- 


sense way, in exploring the hypothesis that other people besides 
ourselves are objectively real. 


1. Other living people have bodies like our own bodies. Appari- 
tions of the dead, also, like apparitions of living people, have 
bodies which, in their vivid details, look and act so much like 
physically embodied people that they are usually mistaken for 
such until they suddenly disappear, or until they show in some 
other manner that they are not fully physical. 

2. When a physically embodied person is present, and two or 
more people are looking at him, each of them sees him. Now 
suppose that an apparition of a dead person is seen by one 
observer, and other people are looking at the same spot. Will 
they too see the apparition? In a majority of cases they do. 
3. The physical bodies of living persons show their purposeful- 
ness by adjusting themselves to the objects and the people who 
are related to their purposes. They walk through doorways, sit 
in chairs, go up and down stairs. They look at their friends, 
smile, show concern, convey messages, and usually respond 
when spoken to. Apparitions of the living also usually do all 
these same things. And when the living person who has been 
projected in such an apparition reports his experience, we find 
that these adjustments to objects and people expressed his 
purposes—his loving concern, his eagerness to convey a message, 
or the like. Here again, the apparitions of the dead are like 
the apparitions of the living. They adjust themselves purpose- 
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fully to objects and to people. Apparitions of the dead enter 
through doorways, sit in chairs, and go up and down stairs. They 
approach persons whom they love, look them in the face, smile 
at them, utter words, and listen to replies. These adjustments 
are purposeful. Once again, we are driven toward the con- 
clusion that apparitions of the dead express active purpose, 
and since consciously active purpose is a characteristic only of 
living personalities, these apparitions of the dead give evidence 
of survival beyond the grave. 

The above conclusions were discussed searchingly in correspond- 
ence which led up to the Cambridge Conference. They were pre- 
sented explicitly at that Conference. No serious dissent was offered 
there after the issues had been thoroughly analyzed. 


The Challenge to Research 


An extremely pertinent and stimulating research situation thus 
confronts us. During recent decades, scientific research into the 
survival problem has almost entirely lapsed. Back in the 1870's, 
Sir William Crookes plunged enthusiastically into the investigation 
of materialization phenomena. But two sources of frustration have 
brought practical cessation of these materialization studies by psy- 
chical researchers. First, it became evident that quite a large fraction 
—if not the overwhelming bulk—of materialization phenomena were 
fraudulent. Second, cases were reported where apparently genuine 
materializations were found to be fictitious in the sense that they 
represented living persons, or that they appeared to be embodiments 
of subconscious thought-forms created by the sitters or by other 
living individuals. 

Investigation of mediumistic communications flourished from 
1885 up through the middle 1940’s, during the prime of mediums 
like Mrs. Leonore Piper, Mrs. Willett, and Mrs. Gladys Osborne 
Leonard. These studies of mediumistic utterances and writings pro- 
duced much evidential material. Investigations carried out by Dray- 
ton Thomas with Mrs. Leonard marked what Gardner Murphy has 
called as high a high-water mark as you are likely to find for survival 
material. But such researches encountered a series of major difficul- 
ties. For one thing, study of the records of sittings with Mrs. Piper 
revealed that some of the major personalities who claimed to be 
communicating through her could not possibly be what they claimed, 
but must be regarded as dramatized pseudo-personalities from Mrs. 
Piper’s own unconscious mind. 


Some of the most powerful evidence for survival has emerged 
from the S.P.R. cross-correspondences, involving communications 
received through nine separate psychics. This work came to a crest 
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between 1906 and 1915. It was subjected to critical testing through 
an elaborate “pseudo-cross-correspondence” experiment by fourteen 
members of the S.P.R. in 1927.25 While these researches have con- 
vinced many careful critics of survival, they are so complex that 
interest in them has quite largely died down. 


But we now encounter a fresh stimulus to ESP-Projection 
research. Consider for a moment the way in which the evidence 
summarized in this lecture opens fresh approaches to research on the 
problem of survival. The critical analysis of the scores of more or 
less well-evidenced cases of ESP projection has now justified a 
fairly high degree of certainty that ESP excursionists, during their 
projections, have acquired information not available through ordinary 
sensory channels, and that this information was obtained through the 
use of a projected body which was visible (at least under some 
circumstances) to other persons. We find that the projected bodies 
of ESP excursionists, when seen as apparitions of the living, are 
of the same basic character as are apparitions of the dying and 
apparitions of the dead. 


A Proposed Research Program 

The great potential significance of ESP projection points toward 
the importance of undertaking systematic and searching further in- 
quiries, with a view to securing more conclusive evidence, and with 
a view to understanding more clearly the nature of the phenomena. 
Four specific lines of research are proposed for the near future. 
1. A New Census of Psychic Experiences. In 1928 and 1929, Dr. 
Walter Franklin Prince, Research Officer of the Boston Society for 
Psychic Research, with the aid and stimulus of Charles E. Ozanne, 
carried out a study in which questionnaires were sent to 10,000 per- 
sons, constituting more than one-third of those then listed in Who’s 
Who in America. The results were published in a highly significant 
volume entitled Human Ev-xperiences.26 A large-scale new inquiry 
into spontaneous cases, initiated at the Cambridge Conference as a 
joint project of the S.P.R. and the A.S.P.R., is now under way. 
Questionnaires are being distributed and it is hoped to obtain a 
substantial number of recent cases of apparitions and other kindred 
phenomena. 


2. The Systematic Joint Recording of Dreams offers a second 
promising line of research. Hypnosis and auto-hypnosis might also 
be useful. The mere recording of spontaneous dreams on the same 
nights by close friends and associates has already produced striking 

25 W. H. Salter, “An Experiment in Pseudo-Scripts,” Proceedings S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXVI, 1926-1928, pp. 525-554. 


26 Bulletin XIV, B.S.P.R., 1931. (The B.S.P.R. was amalgamated with the 
A.S.P.R. in 1941.) 
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results in some past experiments. Large possibilities await further 
exploration in this field. 

3. Psychological Study of Apparitional Reports in Comparison with 
Hallucinations reported by the delirious, the intoxicated, and the 
psychopathic offers a third line of research. Since phenomena more 
or less closely resembling apparitional experiences are reported in 
connection with pathological states, and are generally regarded as 
delusory, it becomes important to analyze the likenesses and differ- 
ences between these various types of hallucinations. 

4. The Actual Induction of ESP Projections offers a fourth possi- 
bility. Three types of experiments are possible here: first, hypnotic 
projection; second, projection by simple concentration; and, third, 
self-projection by use of the more complex methods developed by 
Muldoon and others. While this line of inquiry presents many thorny 
problems, the possible results would be of such high significance that 
efforts in this line are urgently called for. 


Conclusion 


Let us, tt i gum up the findings which have been sketched in 


this lecture: 


Psychical rgsearch and parapsychology have presented systematic 
data which obviously are inconsistent with the conception that nothing 
is real except, matter, organized mechanistically. This inconsistency 
has generatedfa controversy between psychical researchers and other 
scientists, which has raged intermittently for generations, and par- 
ticularly durisg the past fifty years. 


In this lecture we have considered four major topics: First, Dr. 
George R. Price’s critique in the August 26, 1955 number of 
Science; secohd, a definitive study in the field of parapsychology 
called Extrasensory Perception After Sixty Years by Dr. J. B. 
Rhine and his Associates; third, Dr. S. G. Soal’s experimental work 
in ESP; and fourth, a study entitled “Six Theories About Appari- 
tions,” produced by an international group of collaborators, and 
published in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. in 1956. 


When the basic canons of scientific research are applied to these 
four treatises, it is found that the studies in parapsychology and in 
psychical research conform with scientific principles, while the attack 
by Dr. Price violates these canons fundamentally. 


Finally, it appears that the study of apparitions has established a 
prima-facie case for the survival of human personality beyond bodily 
death. But the crucial need is for further research, and particularly 
for systematic experimentation. 





Illusions and “Miracles” 


J. W. DOWNING 


From time to time newspapers publish rather startling suggestions 
of supposedly miraculous happenings. As a rule, the reports emanate 
from communities of simple folk, though this is not to imply that such 
people are thereby foolish. A propensity to mistake errors of percep- 
tion for “miraculous” happenings is notoriously strong among those 
of devoutly religious temperament, especially when the mistaken per- 
ceptions are associated with the devotional life. It is well-known how 
far certain unexamined beliefs bearing upon the devotional life have 
been developed into almost unshakeable dogmas. 


A good example of the kind of mistaken perception that may give 
rise to a religious furore was reported in December, 1955. A Paris 
message stated that hundreds of people were flocking to the parish 
church of Englancourt, near Rheims, in the hope of seeing a small 
wooden statuette of the Virgin Mary “blink.” Interest in the statuette 
grew as a result of the experiences of two persons while they were 
praying before it. 

According to the story, Madame Marie Devein, aged seventy-five 
at the time, was astonished some eighteen months previously to see 
the statue “blink,” and, supposing that her eyes were playing tricks 
with her, went again to the church, this time taking her spectacles. 
Once again the statuette “blinked,” and the astonished old lady kept 
the event a secret until a schoolboy of the village claimed that he had 
seen the left eye of the Virgin open and close. 

News of these events soon spread, exciting the religious awe and 
curiosity of the local residents. On his bishop’s advice, the parish 
priest warned his parishioners to wait until the Church officially pro- 
nounced upon the supposed miracle. So far as this writer knows, 
nothing has been published of any ecclesiastical opinion of the matter, 
if indeed, any opinion has been formed by the Church. And as eccle- 
siastics are not necessarily also psychologists or scientists, it is under- 
standable that there might be some reluctance to shake the faith of 
simple folk by casting doubt upon the evidence of their senses. 

The English psychiatrist, Dr. Henry Yellowlees, has defined an 
illusion as a ‘‘mistaken perception,” which, he adds, is quite compatible 
with perfect mental health.’ Consequently, it is important to under- 
stand how it is that people come to experience phenomena, which, 
by going unexplained, may lead many people into religious extrava- 
gances. If mentally healthy persons are capable of errors of perception, 
any contribution to the lore of illusion-creating factors warrants close 


1 Henry Yellowlees, To Define True Madness, Penguin Books, 1955. 
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examination. It may be that those who claim to have seen a wooden 
statuette “blink” are not by that fact out of their senses; but since 
ordinary experience assures us that such behavior is not reasonably 


to be expected of wooden images, it is clear that some special factors 
are at work. 


A trained observer who beheld a statue blinking would promptly 
investigate possibilities which a simple peasant could hardly be ex- 
pected to imagine. The latter could apply only the simple tests of her 
limited knowledge. In the Englancourt case, Madame Devein ques- 
tioned the accuracy of her vision and very sensibly tried to test her 
first impression with the aid of her spectacles. If she could not believe 
her scientifically assisted sight, what could she believe? But the 
“blinking” recurred, and there seemed to be no help for supposing 
that something of a “miraculous” nature had taken place. 


Now, Dr. Yellowlees says that “misinterpretation of a perception 
may be due to causes inside or outside the mind of the subject.”? To 
fathom the French incident it will help us perhaps if we consider some 
visual illusions, to ascertain what elements (or causes) are internal to 
the observer and what are external. 


It is well-known that some remarkable visual illusions can be manu- 
factured. In fact, their manufacture for amusement purposes is carried 
on practically all over the world. Yet even though we know that such 
illusions are contrived, we continue to be susceptible to them, demon- 
strating that what may be called in the clinic “errors of observation,” 
in other circumstances become instead predictable and calculated 
effects based upon psycho-physical realities. 


There are, of course, seemingly unlimited possibilities for spon- 
taneous visual illusions, and these may become more comprehensible 
in the light of principles used in the manufacture of certain kinds of 
visual illusions. Possibly one of the most striking manufactured illu- 
sions to have become invested with quite an obstinate religious aura 
of the “miraculous” is the rather well-known painting, “St. Veronica’s 
Handkerchief.” The picture shows a square of cloth upon which 
appears a fine, tragic, full-face portrait of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
popular legend, recounted as representing evidence of the historical 
reality of the Great Teacher, is to the effect that the woman Veronica 
offered Jesus a cloth to wipe his face; and in his doing so he miracu- 
lously left on the cloth an image of himself. But what stimulates the 
veneration pf those who uncritically accept the charming story, is the 
fact that thy eyes of the Lord as depicted upon the handkerchief, right 
down to tle last and cheapest reproduction, open and close as the 
beholder gazes at the portrait. 


2Henry Yellowlees, op. cit. 
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This beautifully contrived illusion is simply the work of an artist 
who understood something about the phenomena of human attention, 
and cunningly set about exploiting it. He achieved it by various de- 
vices. Firstly, he created a portrait devoid of sharp lines. The whole 
face is somewhat hazy in outline and monotonous in color, thus en- 
couraging intentness of focus of the observer’s attention in order to 
secure the image. Secondly, added to the strain upon the attention in 
securing an image from the vague outline, the eyes in the painting 
almost completely lack definition. In fact, there are no eyes, but 
rather a pair of shadows where the eyes normally should be. It is 
upon the eyes that the whole scheme of the painting is concentrated ; 
and what the observer does not realize, is that the painter is deliber- 
ately manipulating the observer’s attention to a climactic focus on the 
eye sockets. Now, the artist obviously knew, in executing his design, 
that attention is the foundation of human self-being, that although 
awareness comes from motion of the attention, the motion itself is 
not content of consciousness. And he knew also, that a strained focus 
will produce a flicker or change of consciousness or attention focus. 
Added to this is the psychological law of bias which provides what is 
normal to such an image, although it is indistinct and perhaps even 
absent. In short, bias causes the observer to see, to some extent, what 
he expects to see. And indeed, although the subject supplies the eyes 
to the face, they are imaginary and without definition; the attention, 
therefore cannot focus upon any specific datum: there is only a 
general “feeling” for the presence of eyes. But it is the attention 
strain, producing the flicker of the focus that is misinterpreted by 
the subject as a motion — a motion of eyes that are not there, but 


should be. 


The impression that the eyes have closed or opened comes with a 
shock at every supposed movement. It is not possible to say that the 
eyes are half or a quarter open at a given moment: the whole idea of 
their opening and closing is retrospective to each supposed motion. 
That is to say, the eyes have opened or they have closed, and they are 
never seen in the act, because there is nothing to be seen, since there 


is no eye anatomy in the picture, and the only motion is a motion of 
attention. 


The dramatic and affecting illusion arises from a conspiracy of 
factors both within and without the subject. The painting is “engi- 
neered,” as it were, to stimulate certain psycho-physical factors in the 
subject. Therefore, far from its being “miraculous,” it can be re- 
peated and varied according to the skill of the artist and his insight 
into the psychological and physiological processes of man. 


Something in the Englancourt incident that is liable to be over- 
looked, is the fact-that once the “blinking” has been experienced by 
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the subject, it tends to recur; and this in itself strengthens the con- 
viction of the “miraculous.” Moreover, the possibility that few others, 
however interested, might share the experience, heightens the religious 
awe. It does not follow that the observer is some divinely privileged 
being. 

A common demonstration of the slavedom of experience bias is to 
be found in the illusion of contrary motion in such gear as large- 
beamed revolving lawn sprinklers as operated in public parks and 
large gardens. The usual model, a tripod which carries a whirling 
beam of about ten feet in length having a spray jet at each end, may 
be observed in action in most towns. It is a striking fact that most 
people never question that the beam is traveling clockwise — or at 
all events in a constant given direction. Yet, if they should fall into a 
condition of what I choose to call “seeing without looking,” or have 
their attention movements checked repeatedly by someone else, they 
would notice something quite surprising. As people do not readily 
fall into the relaxed state of “seeing without looking” that I have men- 
tioned, let us suppose that they are simply questioned from time to 
time about which direction the beam is traveling, assuming that it is 
not traveling very slowly. Now the first response, as I have discovered 
in my own experiments, is that the beam is traveling in a given direc- 
tion — “of course.” A moment later, the subject, on being asked 
again in which direction the beam is traveling may hesitate and then 
shout that it is now going in the opposite direction. And these 
changes backwards and forwards continue as long as the question is 
repeated, with sometimes the changes occurring rapidly, sometimes 
slowly, and generally irregularly. Very shortly, the observer needs no 
further questioning about the direction of the sprinkler’s motion: he 
begins to see what he has never consciously seen before, and ever 


afterwards he will see such sprinklers creating the illusion of abrupt 
reversals of motion. 


Actually, the sprinkler beam does not physically change direction, 
whatever direction it might be going; but the attention movements of 
the observer, due to the rapid changes of focus on the moving data, 
lead to visual repatterning of those data so as to provide the illusion 
of reverse motion. A very common, simpler example is that of the 
automobile wheel as seen in early motion pictures, which used to pro- 
duce derisive outcry from the youngsters who knew well enough that 


vehicles hurtling forward should have their wheels turning in the same 
direction. 


The point to be made, is, why do people fail to see these illusions 
in the first place, considering that once they see them they need no 
prompting to go on seeing them? It may be asked, which does an 
individual see first, the illusion or the real direction of motion? How 
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does he know which is which unless he makes physical contact with 
the beam? 


There may be some situations in the external world in which 
appearances cannot be tested as we can test the sprinkler beam, so 
that it becomes problematical whether we are at times accepting illu- 
sions as realities even in the physical field. 


The answer may be that, roughly in terms of Gestalt psychology, 
we tend to see what we expect to see, and we see according to pat- 
terns created by ordinary experience. Thus, in the presence of some 
telekinetic phenomena, an object may be consciously observed to obey 
the law of gravity from a point in space to which it has risen in spite 
of gravity, not because the “paranormal” movement of the object is 
absolutely incapable of being observed, but because the bias of our 
experience predisposes us to ignore, as it were, such an event. As 
one who has been in the fortunate position of observing the down- 
ward movement of “paranormally” raised objects, it has always some- 
what annoyed me to be unable to see the first raising of the familiar 
objects featured in the phenomena. My conclusion, for the time being, 
is as indicated above, that we are predisposed to look at things in 
special ways, and thereby miss something. 

If the point that once the subject becomes aware of an illusion, the 
ability to observe the illusion continues is valid, we are somewhat 
nearer to understanding the reaction of people who, aside from their 
religious outlook, are convinced of the peculiar events they have wit- 
nessed, such as the “blinking” phenomena at Englancourt parish 
church. Here, however, the motion is not like the illusion created by 
a moving beam. What is it? 

Illusions created by curvature are extremely interesting, and in the 
field of sculpture they may be as astutely exploited as line and color 
are in painting. An illusion of movement in a face modeled by a 
sculptor is by no means remarkable. It is possible to create an almost 
overwhelming illusion of motion by skilled manipulation of curves, 
relative to the position of an observer. 


As an example of the extent to which this can be carried, imagine 
that, instead of stopping his work when the portrait or mask of a 
given person is completed in relief, the artist takes an impression of 
the whole: the result is a concave mold. In effect, the observer is look- 
ing at the model from within the model. Now, the contours of the 
concave shell or mold, observed as the subject changes his position, 
produce an illusion of motion. So vividly is the illusion created, 
especially when helped by tinting, that uninitiated onlookers are 
unable to credit that the model is concave and not in full relief, i.e., 
convex. In my own experiments in this type of modeling, it has been 
necessary for the observers to place their hands in the concavity in 
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order to convince themselves. Even in this device the bias of the ex- 
perience can be exploited by tricks of modeling in relief certain details 
on the outer edge of the concave work. The eye is seduced into accept- 
ing the whole as corresponding to the detail. 


Cunning manipulation of curves, even on a relief figure, calculated 
upon the position from which the completed figure is likely to be ob- 
served, and the genuflection almost certain to be a part of the act 
of approaching a sacred figure, can readily produce the illusion of 
eyelid movement, since the eye anatomy generally offers great scope 
for such work. 


In the Englancourt “blink” phenomena, it may therefore be reason- 
ably supposed that something of the kind has occurred, and the devout 
people who were startled by their experience, still have right and 
title to being considered sane, although not to the fame of having 
witnessed a miracle. 


Narabeen 
New South Wales 
Australia 





In Memory of Professor Gilbert Murray 


Gilbert Murray, President of the Society for Psychical Research 
(London) in 1915, 1916, and again in 1952, died at his home in Oxford 
on May 20, 1957, at the age of ninety-one. Regius Professor of Greek 
at Oxford University from 1908 until his retirement in 1936, Pro- 
fessor Murray was a voluminous writer on Greek literature and 
civilization and was widely known for his verse translations of 
classical Greek dramas. Professor Murray was also deeply interested 
in world politics. He was chairman of Britain’s League of Nations 
Union from 1923 to 1938 and the first president of the United Nations 
Association General Council. In 1926 he was Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard University. In 1941 King George VI 
conferred the Order of Merit on Professor Murray. 

But to our readers Professor Murray’s experiments in thought- 
transference are of special interest. He found that in the friendly 
atmosphere of his home environment he was often able to perceive 
an incident or a scene selected for transmission in his absence by a 
principal agent, with a small group of relations and friends present 
who were aware of the selection. Hundreds of experiments were 
made and carefully recorded. Of these experiments Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick wrote in 1924: “Professor Gilbert Murray’s experiments 
in Thought-transference are perhaps the most important ever brought 
to the notice of the Society, both on account of their frequently 
brilliant success and on account of the eminence of the experimenter.” 


Mrs. A. W. Verrall, one of the S.P.R.’s most valued members, 
analyzed and statistically evaluated Professor Murray’s 505 experi- 
ments recorded from 1910 to the end of 1915.1 A few years later 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, President of the S.P.R. in 1908 and President 
of Honor in 1932, published a report on 236 experiments carried out 
between 1916 and 1924.2 The results will not be given here, except to 
say that after full consideration had been given by Mrs. Verrall and 
Mrs. Sidgwick to each experiment for any possible normal explana- 
tion of the phenomena, there remained a large percentage of complete 
and partial successes. The student of telepathy is advised to refer to 
the original reports, and to a recent article in this JourNat “Proof 
in Psychical Research’’’ by Professor Brand Blanshard of Yale Uni- 
versity in which he devoted half-a-dozen pages to Professor Murray’s 
experiments. It may also be of interest to note that among the partici- 


1Mrs. A. W. Verrall, “Report on a Series of Experiments in ‘Guessing’,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X XTX, 1918, pp. 64-110. 

2Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, “Report on Further Experiments in Thought-trans- 
ference carried out by Professor Gilbert Murray, LL.D., Litt.D.,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIV, 1924, pp. 212-274. 

3 Brand Blanshard, “Proof in Psychical Research,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
LI, 1957, pp. 3-24. 
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pants in the experiments one finds such distinguished names as the 
Right Hon. G. W. Balfour and Professor William McDougall, both 
former presidents of the S.P.R., and the historian, Arnold Toynbee. 


In his Presidential Addresses* Professor Murray included reports 
of some of his experiments and described the conditions under which 


they took place. He was in accord with Henri Bergson’s views which 
he quoted :5 


“Tf telepathy is a real fact, it is very possible that it is operating 
at every moment and everywhere, but with too little intensity to be 
noticed, or else it is operating in the presence of obstacles which 
neutralize the effect at the same moment that it manifests itself. 
We produce electricity at every moment, the atmosphere is con- 
tinually electrified, we move among magnetic currents; yet millions 
of human beings lived for thousands of years without having 


suspected the existence of electricity. It may be the same with 
telepathy.” 


Professor Murray has made some interesting observations on his 
state of mind during his experiments: 


“Now, granted that this curious sensitivity which we call 
telepathy exists, how shall we best analyse or describe it? In the 
first place, as far as my own experietice goes, it does not quite 
feel like cognition or detection; it is more like the original sense 
of the word ‘sympathy’... the sharing of a feeling, or ‘co-sensi- 
tivity.’ I seem to be passive, and feel in a faint shadowy way the 
feeling or state of mind of someone else. Tolstoy’s metaphor of the 


chord which vibrates when another chord is struck seems to ex- 
press it.” 


And again: 

“The points on which I speak with some conviction are, first, 
that telepathic communication does take place, and secondly, that 
as far as my own experience goes it seems to me to be a communi- 
cation of feeling rather than of cognition, though the cognition may 
follow as the feeling is interpreted. To these I add the conjecture 
that our ordinary everyday telepathy may be a faded and greatly 
intellectualised form of a sensitivity which exists much more simply 


and widely among many birds and gregarious animals and primi- 
tive races of men.” 


Professor Murray said that he had never had any success “in 
guessing mere cards or numbers, or any subject that was not in some 
way interesting or amusing.” In the closing lines of her report Mrs. 


4 Gilbert Murray, “Presidential Address,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, 1918, 
pp. 46-63; “Presidential Address,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIX, 1952, pp. 155-169. 
5 Gilbert Murray, Presidential Address, 1918, Ibid. p. 46. 
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Verrall wrote: “Every experimenter must discover for himself on 
what lines he can obtain the best results, remembering always that 
these results will have no scientific value unless some probable, if 
not certain conclusions can be drawn from them. In the case of Pro- 
fessor Murray’s experiments, I think . . . that we have good evidence 
of some supernormal faculty, probably telepathic, and that the results 
obtained are therefore a valuable contribution to psychical research.” 


L. W. A. 


In Memory of Edward Osborn 


It is with deep regret that we record the unexpected death on 
March 27th of Edward Osborn, member of the Council of the Society 
for Psychical Research (London) and Editor of its Journal and 
Proceedings. Mr. Osborn’s work as Editor of S.P.R. publications 
frequently brought him into contact with our Society and his 
friendly and sympathetic personality made it a pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with him. He was for many years and up to the time of his 
death connected with the Royal Institute of International Affairs at 
Chatham House, London. In 1951 he came to New York on official 
business for his organization. He had a wide acquaintance among 
active psychical researchers in this country, many of whom he met 
at the International Conferences for Parapsychological Studies. 

Mr. W. H. Salter, Hon. Secretary of the S.P.R. wrote to us in 
part: “We all lose a very good friend, a most loyal colleague, and a 
highly competent Editor. Edward Osborn was still in his forties 
and might have looked forward to another twenty-five years of 
activity. He always valued his relations with the A.S.P.R. that 
came about through his work for our Society.” 


L. W. A. 





Reviews 


PROCEEDINGS OF FOUR CONFERENCES OF PARAPSY- 
CHOLOGICAL STUDIES. Parapsychology Foundation, Inc., 
New York, 1957. $3.00. 


During the last few years this JouRNAL has reported the five 
International Conferences of Parapsychological Studies in the order 
in which they were convened. All the Conferences were made 
possible through the generous support of the Parapsychology Founda- 
tion in New York of which Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett is the President. 


In 1955 the Parapsychology Foundation published the Proceedings 
of the First International Conference, which met at the University 
of Utrecht, The Netherlands, from July 30 to August 5, 1953. This 
meeting brought together sixty-three delegates from Austria, Argen- 
tina, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. Many of the conferees 
were noted scholars in the fields of physics, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, parapsychology, philosophy, sociology, theology, medi- 
cine, and psychical research, in addition to several qualified observers 
and a few distinguished guests. The delegates represented a great 
variety of approaches to parapsychology. Substantial summary re- 
ports of about fifty papers delivered at the Utrecht Conference were 
published in the 1955 Proceedings. 


The Proceedings of the four comparatively small Follow-up Con- 
ferences, which implemented resolutions passed at the Utrecht 
meeting, have now been published in a compact, well-printed volume 
of 180 pages which every student of psychical research will welcome 
as a short cut to a comprehensive view of the essential thinking of 
several dozen leaders in the field. In her Preface to these Proceedings 
Mrs. Garrett says: “If it is possible to point toward a view shared 
by most participants in the international meetings to which this 
volume is devoted, it is the realization that personal contact permits 
an interchange of data and ideas that cannot be achieved in any 
other way.” 

While the volume contains much interesting information on the 
general procedure and future research plans of the conferees, the 
major part is devoted to substantial summary reports of all the 


papers presented by the participants. A few details on each of the 
four Conferences follow: 


International Philosophic Symposium 


This Conference concerned with the philosophic interpretation of 
parapsychological phenomena was held at “Le Piol,” Saint Paul de 
Vence, in the south of France, from April 20 to 26, 1954. To 
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emphasize the international character of the meeting three chairmen 
from different countries presided at the sessions: Professor H. H. 
Price, Oxford University (England), M. Gabriel Marcel, the 
existentialist philosopher (France), and Professor C. J. Ducasse, 
Brown University (U.S.A.). In his introductory remarks, Professor 
Ducasse pointed out the four main topics to be considered: (1) Man 
and the Universe in the light of modern science; (2) Paranormal 
cognition and especially precognition; (3) The dualistic conception 
of the relation between Mind and Matter; (4) The problem con- 
nected with the supposition that the personality of man survives the 
death of his body. More than a dozen papers were presented and 
discussed at the Philosophic Symposium. 


International Study Group on Unorthodox Healing 


This Symposium (April 27-May 1) immediately followed the 
Philosophic meeting at “Le Piol.” It was convened to examine new 
methods of investigation of Unorthodox Healings, being an exten- 
sion of the discussions initiated at Utrecht. In his Introduction Dr. 
Jule Eisenbud (U.S.A.) outlines the history of unorthodox healing 
and comments that “what emerges very clearly is a need for more 
adequate definition of the bounderies and dimensions of the problem 
of ‘unorthodox healing’ in respect, first, to the verifiability of the 
data, and in so far, second, as it is to be related to the subject 
matter and methods of parapsychology as differentiated—and here 
of course is where we are still begging a question or two—from the 
subject matter and methods of religion, let us say, or psychosomatic 
medicine, or psychiatry.” 


Dr. Emilio Servadio (Italy) made the opening Address in which 
he said that “parapsychology is undoubtedly the ideal meeting 
ground for a study of paranormal healings.” 


The fourteen papers summarized in the Proceedings represent 
many approaches to the further investigation of unorthodox healing. 
They include an address, “Miracle and Faith,” by the late Dr. 
Francois Leuret, Director of the Medical Bureau at Lourdes, and a 
discourse on “Dynamics of Healing” by Mrs. Garrett. 


International Conference on Spontaneous Phenomena 


This Conference, organized by the Society for Psychical Research 
(London) in cooperation between Mr. W. H. Salter, Hon. Secretary 
of the S.P.R. and Dr. Gardner Murphy, General Research Con- 
sultant of the Parapsychology Foundation, was held at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, England, from July 11 to 17, 1955. The 
S.P.R.’s President, Mr. G. W. Lambert, was President of the Con- 
ference and Mrs. Garrett was the President of Honor. 
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The delegates considered various types of spontaneous phenomena, 
among them apparitions, hauntings, poltergeist phenomena, telepathic 
dreams, ESP Projection, and similar happenings. 

In his opening address, “Plans for Research,” Dr. Murphy pro- 
pounded the question, “What contribution to psychical research can 
be made through the investigation of spontaneous cases?” and went 
on to delineate a procedure of investigation that held out the 
possibility of increased understanding. 

Mr. W. H. Salter in a paper entitled “The Traditional Method of 
Research,” emphasized three questions which must be satisfactorily 
answered when a paranormal event is reported, whatever additional 
questions might be asked by an investigator. They were: (1) What 
precisely was the nature of the experience? (2) What, in fact and 
in detail, was the event to which the experience is alleged to cor- 
respond? (3) Was there any normal reason why the percipient 
should have had that experience at the time? Mr. Salter regards 
spontaneous phenomena, properly investigated, as making the best 
contribution to the understanding of human personality. 


Altogether, thirteen papers were presented and discussed at the 
Cambridge Conference. 


International Symposium on Psychology and Parapsychology 


The historic abbey of Royaumont, near Paris, was the setting 
for the International Conference on “Psychology and Parapsy- 
chology.” The meetings were held from April 30 to May 4, 1956. 
The joint chairmen of the meetings, in cooperation with the Para- 
psychology Foundation, were Dr. Emilio Servadio, Vice-President 
of the Italian Society for Parapsychology and Mr. Robert Amadou, 
director of La Tour Saint-Jacques, each number of which contains a 
section devoted to psychical research. 


In his Introduction Mr. Amadou surveyed the high lights of the 
conference and said it marked a huge step forward, especially in 
France, due to the interest displayed by University psychologists. 
Dr. Servadio who has specialized in the analytic study of paranormal 
incidents, contributed a paper on “The Psychoanalytical Approach to | 
Psi Phenomena.” Some of the sixteen papers read and discussed 
dealt with the relation between parapsychology and other sciences, 
including anthropology, ethnology, endocrinology, and neuropath- 
ology; other papers dealt with parapsychology and psychoanalysis, 
Roman Catholic Theology, Geomancy, and Yoga. 

The Resolutions adopted at the Conferences are included in the 
Proceedings. They are concerned largely with future plans for 
investigation and increased international cooperation. 


L. W.A. 
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LIVING MAGIC: The Realities Underlying the Psychical Practices 
and Beliefs of Australian Aborigines. With fourteen illustrations. 
By Ronald Rose with a Foreword by J. B. Rhine. Pp. 240. Rand 
McNally & Company, New York, 1956. $3.75. 


During the past few years Ronald Rose and his wife Lyndon Rose 
have contributed a number of articles to this JouRNAL and to the 
Journal of Parapsychology dealing with psi phenomena among the 
Australian aborigines.! Their findings have been assembled and elab- 
orated upon in Living Magic. The subtitle of this book presents its 
theme : “The Realities Underlying the Psychical Practices and Beliefs 
of Australian Aborigines.” 


The author was aided in his field work by two grants from the 
Parapsychology Foundation. At the same time as this study he carried 
out investigations into the educability of the Australian aborigines 
for the Commonwealth Office of Education. In his Introduction 
Ronald Rose tells us that he spent nearly six years in close association 
with a group of Australian natives before he was able to get concrete 
information about their “magic-cord phenomena.” He interviewed 
“clever-men” or shamans, conducted a kind of “Census of Hallucina- 


tions” with questionnaires about paranormal experiences, and gave 
both PK and ESP tests to the natives. 


With regard to ESP, the findings were positive: 


“Altogether, in our testing of ESP among aborigines, Lyn and I 
recorded no less than 16,625 guesses. On the chance hypothesis about 
3,325 of these should have been ‘hits,’ or correct guesses. In fact, we 
recorded 3,870 hits. This was far beyond our best expectations, and 
far beyond the level necessary to establish the existence of the 
phenomenon” (p. 227). The results of the PK tests, however, while 
better than chance, did not reach the level of significance and were 
regarded by the author as inconclusive. 


In the questionnaire he submitted to the natives most of Rose’s 
subjects answered “Yes” to the question, “Would you know if a 
relative some distance away died, had an accident, or was seriously 
ill?” To use Gertrude Schmeidler’s terminology, the natives are 
generally “sheep” rather than “goats.” Every subject interviewed by 
Rose was convinced of the supernormal powers of medicine men. 
However, it is interesting to note that the three aboriginal doctors 


1 Lyndon Rose and Ronald Rose, “Psi Experiments with Australian Ab- 
origines,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 15, 1951, pp. 122-131; Lyndon Rose, 
“Psi Patterns among the Australian Aborigines,” JourNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 
1951, pp. 71-76; Ronald Rose, “Psi and Australian Aborigines,” JouRNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, 1952, pp. 17-28; Ronald Rose, “A Second Report on 


Psi Experiments with Australian Aborigines,” Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vol 19, 1955, pp. 92-98. 
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tested had “disappointing” scores. Rose offers a dubious explanation 
in one case: “Mumbi tried very hard and in his case, probably be- 
cause of this very trying, a sort of reversal of effort took place and 
he scored below chance. At this time, too, he was most concerned 
about the health of one of his great-grandchildren” (p. 225). 


Rose observed in one of his articles that “. . . the principal dis- 
tinguishing feature of a clever-man from an ordinary tribal member 
is his apparent ability to use various psi powers at will whereas others 
experience only spontaneous occurrences.”? The test results do not 
seem to support this statement. 


Rose’s best subject was a crippled diabetic woman, over seventy 
years of age, who did not believe that she had telepathic gifts. In her 
first series of tests, she scored 488 out of 1,700 guesses, where 340 
would have been chance expectation. A few years later she was tested 
again, this time scoring 76 more hits than chance. Both times, accord- 
ing to Rose, the odds against such scores were millions to one. Other 
natives, also, scored better than chance. Rose concludes: “The un- 
equivocal claim may therefore be made that, under adequate test condi- 
tions, Australian aborigines have conclusively demonstrated extrasen- 
sory perception. In general the last series would enable us to say that 
ESP is probably more widespread among them than among whites” (p. 
227). Furthermore, the tribal group scored much better than the 
non-tribal group. 

If these findings are accepted, the conclusion must be that social 
and cultural conditions powerfully influence the functioning of ESP. 
As Rose puts it: “The conditions favoring psychic awareness are 
probably optimum in the case of the aborigines. Certainly they do not 
inhibit such experiences.” White people, on the other hand, accord- 
ing to Rose, have a rational outlook, “and, unless a psychic impulse 
is of a truly impelling nature, tend to push it aside as irrational, or 
else it never comes to consciousness, but is lost in the welter of 
sensory experiences impinging on the individual” (p. 156). 

Rose found that experiences like those described in Phantasms of 
the Living were reported by the natives. Telepathy, clairvoyance, 
ghosts, poltergeists — all have their parallels in aboriginal Australia. 
But culture influences the form taken by some of these phenomena. 
For instance, Australian natives expect to hear of the death of a 
relative if they see the bird or animal which represents the individual’s 
totem. In some cases, at least, these totem-animals appear in hallu- 
cinations. “You see it with your mind,” one native said (p. 149). 

Rose also suggests — though without any significant evidence — 
that messages sent by smoke-signals are interpreted telepathically. 


2“Psi and Australian Aborigines,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, 1952, 
p. 18. 
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He is, however, skeptical of some other claims, such as that “clever- 
men” can influence weather conditions and make rain fall. 


Rose thinks that the medicine men use both hypnosis and sleight of 
hand to bring off their reputed miracles. (He once accused a “clever- 
man” of trickery in connection with a cure, but the medicine man 
shrewdly pointed out “They bin get better all the same” (pp. 94-95). 
According to the author, both trickery and hypnotism are involved 
in the “magic-cord” phenomenon, in which the medicine man draws 
a thin snake-like cord from his mouth, usually less than a foot in 
length. Half the natives interviewed claimed to have seen a magic 
cord of this kind. “Magic” stones are used by the medicine man to 
induce hypnosis. Hypnotism and autosuggestion are also involved in 
the painful initiation ceremonies of young boys. Here a selective factor 
operates. ““Novices who fail initiation tests do not survive; so in the 
tribal state all initiates have been hypnotized deeply and are thus 
predisposed to subsequent hypnotic influence” (p. 175). Through 
experiments with two young natives, Rose and an experienced hypno- 
tist found that the two boys were readily hypnotizable. Hypnosis at a 
distance, or telepathic hypnotism, was frequently alluded to by the 
natives. Some anecdotes of the kind are cited. 


It can be seen, from the foregoing, that this book contains much 
interesting information and some hypotheses worth considering. How- 
ever, your reviewer found Living Magic disappointing, on the whole. 
The basic data can be found in the journal articles cited above. There 
is not much that is new or significant in the book. Since the test 
results and other findings can be quickly summarized, the author has 
had to pad out his material to achieve book length. Rose has employed 
a journalistic travelogue approach, with brief accounts of kangaroo- 
shooting and other such matters. In view of the fact that he sperit six 
years in close association with the natives, it would seem that more 
might have been accomplished. For instance, the diabetic old lady and 
other high-scorers might have been interviewed and given personality 
tests of some kind. One would like to know more about the general 
nature of interpersonal relationships —- whether emotional ties with 
others are weak or strong. With regard to “crisis telepathy” occurring 
at the time of death, it would be interesting to have some analysis of 
the reported cases, so that one could learn which relatives were most 
often “contacted.” 

One shortcoming of the book is Rose’s failure to adequately relate 
his work to that of others. For instance, he presents some specula- 
tions about bone-pointing sorcery which would have been much 
enriched by reference to Walter B. Cannon’s article “ ‘Voodoo’ 
Death” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 44, 1942, pp. 169-181). 
Cannon not only discusses the sociological and psychological aspects 
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of deaths due to sorcery, but sketches the probable physiological 
processes involved. 


In the first paragraph of his book, in the Introduction, Rose tells 
us that the ESP and PK tests given by him in Australia were the 
first such tests given to primitive subjects anywhere.’ This is not quite 
fair to the work of some predecessors. In the summer of 1944 your 
reviewer gave a series of 48 ESP runs to an old Chippewa religious 
leader.* Reference to life-history data of this same old man will show 
that his childhood, youth, and early manhood were spent under re- 
markably “aboriginal” conditions.‘ 


A. A. Foster reported ESP tests given to fifty Plains Indian chil- 
dren in Canada, many of whom “had never known any other than 
the most primitive life, had never seen trains or motorcars.’’® 


It might be claimed that Rose’s subjects are more “primitive” than 
these American Indians. Certainly the photographs which illustrate 
the book give that impression. They show naked bearded men who 
look as primordial as can be. However, as we read, we learn that 
these men wear clothes much of the time. Tjalkalieri, the principal 
subject of the photographs, is described as follows: “Dressed in ill- 
fitting western clothes, loose, laceless boots with no socks, and an 
old hat, he looked a little like Charlie Chaplin” (p. 28). He looks 
more formidable without his clothes, but the author met him at a 
Lutheran mission, where clothes were no doubt preferred. 


Rose notes that the aborigines are in various stages of accultura- 
tion. The Roses have previously written: “The natives at‘ Wooden- 
bong, mostly half- and lesser castes, are not primitive or tribal, 
although some of them have experienced such conditions. As a group 
they have reached the stage of absorption into the white community, 
and they present, consequently, a difficult social problem.”” 


As was mentioned earlier, Rose combined his psi investigations with 
studies into the educability of the aborigines for the Commonwealth 
Office of Education. His views about native intelligence deserve some 
examination, for they provide the basis for a theory of paranormal 
phenomena which is reminiscent of Levy-Bruhl’s theories. Rose ob- 
serves of the natives: “The general impression they give by white- 


3 P. 9. See also p. 24, where the claim is repeated. 
4 Victor Barnouw, “Paranormal Phenomena and Culture,” Journat A.S.P.R., 
Vol. XL, 1946, p. 20, fn. 


5 Victor Barnouw, “Reminiscences of a Chippewa Mide Priest,’ Wisconsin 
Archeologist, Vol. 35, 1954, pp. 83-112. 

6A. A. Foster, “ESP Tests with American Indian Children: A Comparison 
of Methods,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 7, 1943, pp. 94-103. 

7 Lyndon Rose and Ronald Rose, “Psi Experiments with Australian Abori- 
gines,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 15, 1951, p. 122. 
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culture standards is of dull-wittedness, and unfortunately this tended 
to be confirmed by the tests” (p. 214). 


Rose gave several western intelligence tests to the aborigines. He 
found that the average I.Q. by the Binet test, given to native children, 
was only 83.5. At one point the author writes: “The poor performance 
of our aboriginal subjects reflected the inadequacy of mental tests 
derived from one culture and applied to another .. .” (p. 203). But 
Rose is not consistent in accepting this conclusion. He believes, for 
example, that the ability to make abstractions is undeveloped among 
the Australians. The children could not give correct definitions and 
had difficulty with units of measurement. It seems to this reviewer 
that Rose. has not sufficiently taken cultural differences into account. 
The matter of vocabulary alone would seem to explain why the chil- 
dren did badly on the tests. Among the questions asked, for example, 
are “What is a lien?” “Why should we judge a person more by his 
actions than his words?” “Which card has a dozen dots on it?” 
“Which has a score?” In the Porteus maze test, where vocabulary 
was not involved, the children did very well. 


The author, however, goes on to observe: “A review of aboriginal 
dialects showed that they were almost all very deficient instruments 
of communication. ... Moreover, the dialects revealed the outstanding 
deficiency shown by the tests — the lack of facility in concept forma- 
tion, the ability to generalize, to think inductively. For example, an 
aboriginal dialect might well have hundreds of words relating to trees, 
a particular name for each particular type of tree, but no one word 
embracing all trees. In other words, no word for ‘tree’ — only words 
for ‘yellow box tree,’ ‘blue gum tree,’ ‘wattle tree,’ and so on. Linked 
with all this were indications of a mode of thinking very unlike our 
own. Technically it would be known as ‘autistic’ or ‘dereistic’ thinking. 
In ordinary language, unrealistic or magical thinking. Herein lies, I 


think, a basic mental difference between us and the aborigines” (p. 
215). 


Rose considers the aboriginal type of thinking to lend itself to 
telepathy. “If there are language difficulties and difficulties in logic 
or mode of thinking to the solution of a problem (such as of com- 
munication) then the problem might tend to be solved without 
language and without logic by direct mind-to-mind communication” 
(p. 216). 

The whole chain of reasoning here strikes your reviewer as 
“dereistic.” “Yellow box tree” is an abstraction, just as “tree” is. 
Under aboriginal conditions it would probably be necessary for the 
natives to know the different kinds of trees in the environment, but 
the general term “tree” would have no particular cultural significance. 
Absence of such terms does not indicate a lack of generalizing ability. 
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Mr. Rose must be familiar with the kinship system of the Australian 
aborigines, which is much more complicated and elaborate than our 
own. If an Australian native were to look through the meagre list 
of American kinship terms, he might conclude that Americans lack 
the ability to discriminate properly. What is involved in these cases 
are differences in culture rather than basic differences in intelligence 
or intellectual approach. Mr. Rose’s view is too generous to the man 
of the Western world, who is probably not as rational as one might 
hope. And Rose is inconsistent in disparaging the intelligence of the 
aborigines, for at times he writes in glowing terms of the remarkable 
abilities and shrewdness of “‘clever-men,” and he describes his friend 
Tjalkalieri as being “an unusually keen psychologist” (p. 33). 


To summarize: the author deserves credit for the work he has 
done in the field of psi testing and the giving of questionnaires to the 
aborigines. That in itself is a contribution. But in view of his long 
acquaintance with the aborigines, Living Magic must be considered 
a work of popularization rather than one of serious scholarship. 


Victor BARNOUW 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Notices to Members 


On March 7th, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the Research 
Committee of the Society, addressed the members on “Triumphs 
and Defeats of Mediumship,” and on May 29th Professor C. J. 
Ducasse of the Department of Philosophy, Brown University, de- 
livered a lecture on “Physical Phenomena in Psychical Research.” 
Both lectures are scheduled for publication in the JouRNAL. 


* * * 


If members who live outside of New York come across reports 
of psychic material in their local newspapers, it will be greatly 
appreciated if they will cut and mail the clippings to the Secretary 


of the Society. Please be sure to include the name of the paper and 
the date of publication. 


. £ a 


The Secretary of the Society would appreciate hearing from 
members able to translate into English, material on psychical research 


in foreign languages, especially Dutch, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905, The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 








